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BE THE 
BEST 
YOU CAN 
BE!! 

Elite/Gym-Kin can make the 
difference. With more than 200 
different styles of leotards, 
warmups, men's wear, and 
accessories, it’s no wonder that 
winners wear Elite/ Gym-Kin. 

Every Elite /Gym-Kin style is 
available in a rainbow of colors, 
with a wide variety of options, so 
that you can choose the look that 
best suits you and your team. And 
if you like, we’ll custom design a 
leotard and warmup for your own 
very special look. All you have to 
do is ask. 

And there's more. For 1986-87, 
Elite/ Gym-Kin introduces The One 
Stop Shop — a complete line of 
specialty gymnastics items like 
T-shirts, pins, ribbons, and much 
more! All just a convenient toll- 
free call away. So, be the best you 
can be. Insist on Elite/Gym-Kin. 


Time donated by gymnasts. 


Call toll-free for 
ordering information 

1-800-345-4087 Ext. 200 

In PA, AK, HI, and Canada, 
call collect, 215-376-6522. 


WINNERS WEAR 



Coaches, instructors: send catalog request on school or business letterhead. All others, send $3.50 to: 
The Elite/Gym-Kin, Dept. US, 1230 Spruce Street, Reading, PA 19602 
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EDITORIAL 


Communication 
Will Raise Level 
Of Sport 

M aking decisions can be 
easy, especially if you have 
all the information. You 
have all heard the saying 
that “there are two sides to every 
story.” If you evaluate the stories, 
you’ll find that the two people usu- 
ally have different information on 
which they are basing their posi- 
tions and decisions. Communica- 
tion is essential in today’s society 
and without it, we would lack the 
information that is needed to func- 
tion effectively. 

If you evaluate those profes- 
sions that continue to advance at 
record pace, you’ll find communi- 
cation as a top priority. With 
today’s technologies, medical 
breakthroughs become standard 
practices overnight. Perhaps more 
importantly, there is an assumed 
obligation and responsibility of 
those individuals to make the new 
information available to the other 
members of their community. With 
the new information and technol- 
ogy distributed as soon as it is 
proven, the profession moves 
ahead quickly and efficiently. 

Specific to gymnastics, all 
coaches and judges have the re- 
sponsibility to make their knowl- 
edge and expertise available. Com- 
munication amongst our sports 
professionals will help our 
athletes progress more quickly, 
more correctly and in a safer envi- 
ronment. Everyone, at every level, 
has something to contribute. And, 
no matter what your level of ex- 
perience is, you can probably learn 
something from just about anyone. 

Many of the top coaches in 
the United States have unique op- 
portunities to travel and see prog- 
rams and athletes worldwide. 
They attend events and competi- 
tions, participate in clinics and 
workshops and meet their counter- 
parts in other countries. These ex- 


periences are only vaulable if they 
are translated back to the coaching 
and judging community as infor- 
mation is made available and dis- 
seminated, the quicker we will ad- 
vance. We will not make mistakes 
over and over again on a problem 
that has already been solved. In 
terms of a new skill or technique, 
we can use the new ideas to help 
teach the skill quickly, efficiently 
and safely. 

Perhaps our most obvious 
function is one of education. To 
this end, we try to assist the 
coaches and judges to allow them 
to better teach our athletes. In the 
past it was felt that the best 
coaches have all the information. 
That is not always the case. The 
top coaches know how to best use 
and implement the information 
they have. To share information 
with another colleague is not only 
in the true spirit of a professional, 
but an obligation that all of us in 
sports have to the athletes that 
participate. The outcome is a 
higher standard in our profession 
with more and more people well 
informed and better prepared to 
teach and make decisions. 

If everyone has the same in- 
formation, you might feel that 
would slow us down and make us 
stagnant. Quite the contrary; the 
ones who take advantage of the 
new knowledge will push ahead 
and become the leaders, pulling 
the rest as quickly as possible to 
the new and higher level. And if 
we all would assume this role, 
there is no limit to what we can 
accomplish. 

I encourage all of you, in 
every situation, to exchange your 
ideas, to read and to learn, and to 
act as professional educators. The 
true professional communicates — 
and knows how important it is to 
assume both the role of the 
teacher, and the role of the stu- 
dent. 

For the United States Gymnastics 
Federation, 

Mike Jacki 

Executive Director 
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New Look 

Shaped From Reader 
Input 


W hat do you think? I 
thought when you opened 
your mailbox today, there 
would be something very 
exciting in it. But it should look 
very familiar to you. After all, it 
was because of your feedback this 
version of USA Gymnastics 
evolved. 

Remember in your July/ 
August 1985 issue, the one with 
the space cover, there was a reader 
survey card inside that was filled 
out by more than 2,000 of you? In 
fact, there isn’t a day that has gone 
by since I haven’t received at least 
one card in the mail. It was from 
those responses that we shaped the 
graphic and editorial design of this 
new look. So if you like it, give 
yourself a giant pat on the back 
for helping out. 

It wasn’t too long ago that 
gymnastics coaches started receiv- 
ing USGF News. A few years later, 
that original magazine underwent 
a face and name change to become 
USGF Gymnastics. In 1983 
another name change and facelift 
went into effect when USGF Gym- 
nastics was transformed into USA 
Gymnastics. Now with the Sep- 
tember/October 1986 edition, USA 
Gymnastics continues its commit- 
ment to serve the ever-changing 
gymnastics community with a 
magazine that truely enhances 
and entertains. 


By Mike Botkin 

No longer will the magazine 
be a vehicle that only coaches and 
judges can understand. The major- 
ity of our readers are current com- 
peting athletes. To be specific, 
girls between the ages of eight and 
16 constitute the majority of the 
readership. 

The survey told us some veiy 
interesting statistics. Some we 
knew and some were very surpris- 
ing. Some of the more interesting 
facts that came out of the survey 
indicated 98 percent of the respon- 
dents keep their magazines perma- 
nently and refer to them at least 
four times. We now know that 
photos and feature stories are at 
the top of the list with event cover- 
age and technical information fol- 
lowing close behind. 

On the average, four people 
looked at each single issue which 
pushes our readership close to a 
quarter of a million. The survey 
also indicated you like the quality 
of writing and overwhelmingly 
thought the quality of the 
magazine was excellent. So with 
that in mind, we set out to give 
you an even better gymnastics 
publication. 

Something for everyone to 
enjoy was the major theme in the 
redesign process. A more upbeat 
graphic package and a more di- 
verse editorial structure begin- 
ning with this column, which will 
appear in every issue. In every 
issue you will see articles on sports 


fitness. There will be instructional 
articles for all levels. Club news 
will also be a regular topic within 
the new format. We will update you 
on new products, and on how U.S. 
Gymnastics Federation sponsors 
are helping to serve the gymnas- 
tics community. Artistic, as well 
as rhythmic, gymnastics will be 
highlighted in every issue. 
Coaches, gymnasts and parents 
will all be able to read and learn 
about current safety procedures or 
read our open forum page where 
readers write in to compliment or 
sound off. 

Of course, we will continue 
to establish superb color photos 
and the well-written editorial con- 
tent that you have come to enjoy. 
In a nutshell, there will be some- 
thing for everyone. 

Speaking of that, you may 
have noticed on the opposite page, 
a Letters To The Editor page 
where we invite your opinion and 
your thoughts. Letters can be any- 
thing from your feelings on the 
magazine to how you felt at your 
state competition. It becomes your 
voice to the gymnastics community. 

Gymnasts are very lucky 
people. Because of the sheer na- 
ture of the sport, gymnasts have 
to be very diverse. Now you are 
lucky again because there is a very 
diverse USA Gymnastics magazine 
to educate and entertain all. 


imra 

LETTERS 


The Right Move 


Regulation Or 
Innovation 


Dear Editor: 

I have always like gymnas- 
tics, but I didn’t know how 
much until the Olympics of 
1984 where I learned about 
your great gymnasts as many 
others around the world did. I was 
happy because it was about time 
for the Americans to take the lead- 
ing role in world gymnastics. It 
was about time to see new faces 
and new interest in this fantastic 
sport. 

I am sure that after those 
Games many people in your country 
got involved with gymnastics and 
your Olympic champions became 
the idols of the young kids that 
were just starting. They earned 
fame and money and they gave up 
gymnastics. Some of them did 
right like Conner (Bart), Vidmar 
(Peter), Hartung (James), Kathy 
Johnson, McNamara (Julianne) 
and Talavera (Tracey). They had 
given to American gymnastics 
everything they could for all these 
years. 

But what about Retton 
(Mary Lou) and Gaylord (Mitch)? 
They prefered to become “movie 
stars” instead of helping their 
country. I wonder did they see 
what happened in Montreal? Did 
they ever care about it? They let 
down all the people that had 
believed in them and you at the 
Federation. 

I would like to congratulate 
and thank Tim Daggett and Scott 
Johnson who went on with gym- 
nastics even if they won the great- 
est honor by becoming Olympic 
champions, even if they have spent 
so many hours in the gyms. This 
way they proved that they really 
love this sport, their country and 
they have “the spirit of the Games” 
inside of them. 

Well, that’s all I wanted to 
say. I hope you will all bring Amer- 
ican Gymnasts into the first place, 
where it deserves. 

Evi Eleftheriadu 
Drama, Greece 


Dear Editor: 

C oaching a gymnast for suc- 
cess naturally permits many 
options, but coaching by the 
code of points and allowing 
the “restrictions of the system” to 
limit the gymnast, keeping her 
from reaching her full potential. 
How many times do we train our 
gymnasts just to score? We are 
teaching that score is more impor- 
tant than undertaking the perfor- 
mance as an all-out effort for 
perfection. I understand that flaw- 
less execution pays the highest 
dividends and, that with a reason- 
able amount of difficulty, our 
gymnasts can qualify for a respect- 
able score. But, worldwide, it 
seems to me that the leaders and 
constant winners are the most 
innovative. What happens to the 
coach, judge or gymnast who fails 
to strive toward new progressive 
ideas and skills? We not only limit 
our development but also fail to stim- 
ulate our gymnasts to be leaders. 

We are fast becoming im- 
itators who only copy other’s skills 
and routines. At the present time 
our optionals are beginning to look 
like compulsories with virtually 
the same skills being performed by 
each gymnast. Our gymnastics 
will become even more predictable 
in the future because of the new 
system where coaches will be rated 
by their ability to memorize the 
code and safety manuals. I under- 
stand that because of our lawsuit 
happy society we must find ways 
to protect our sport. 

Memorization of a book 
doesn’t make a good coach or judge 
because both must rely on experi- 
ence and common sense to keep 
our sport both safe and challeng- 
ing to the gymnast. We must all 
look to the future to create new 
goals for our best athletes. 

Earl E. Metzler, III 
Dowingtown, PA 


A Moment On 
The Balance 
Beam 

Dear Editor: 

A lthough I have been on the 
balance beam thousands of 
times during the last four 
years, sometimes when I am 
perfecting a new trick, I become 
very frightened and nervous. 
Right now, I am working on a 
series of back handsprings on the 
balance beam, which happens to 
be only four inches wide and four 
feet above the floor. Also, these 
happen to be blind moves, that is 
I can not see the beam until after 
I have landed. To make this series 
even more difficult, I must do at 
least two of these back handspr- 
ings with only one second interval 
between the first and second hand- 
spring. If I were to hesitate more 
than two seconds, the judges would 
then deduct points from my score. 

Not only is this a difficult 
move to do on the balance beam, 
but my fear is even greater than 
it would normally be, because I 
sprained my ankle badly once 
when I was practicing this trick. 
Therefore, each time I do it, I worry 
that I will land incorrectly and 
re-injure my ankle. 

A beam routine should be 
done effortlessly and smoothly. It 
takes a lot of discipline to control 
fear and perform a beam routine 
well. Fear destroys the concentra- 
tion which is essential to an out- 
standing performance. 

Rachel Jewell 

Advanced Optional Gymnast 
Capital Gymnastics Club 
Burke, Virginia 
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FLOOR 


The Choice 
Is Ours 

Protests Or 
Cooperation For The 
Improvement Of 
Gymnastics Judging 

By John Scheer 
and Jeff Johnson 


Editor’s Note: Submissions 
for Open Floor are welcome. All 
submissions must be signed and 
typed double spaced. Send all man- 
uscripts to USA Gymnastics, Open 
Floor Editor, 1099 N. Meridian St., 
Suite 380, Indianapolis, Indiana 
46204. 


A pril 5, 1986 did some dam- 
age to men’s gymnastics. 
This was the first year for 
the new protest rule in col- 
legiate competition. It took the 
concluding showcase event, the 
NCAA team finals, for everyone to 
realize the full impact of the rule: 
Every time the team competition is 
close in a championship meet, 
coaches’ protests will have to be 
ruled upon following the competi- 
tion before a team champion can be 
named. 

If the team finals are not 
close, the protest rule will not 
make any difference, but those are 
the less exciting Championships, 
anyway. The truly exciting 
finishes - the close ones - will be 
diminished tremendously by the 
need for officials to handle protests . 
following the last competitive rota- 
tion. At Nebraska, what would 
have been one of the most spectacu- 
lar conclusions to the team race in 
history - a .05 victory by Arizona 
State following a super 9.90 by 
Dan Hayden on high bar - turned 
into a dismal 45 minute delay 
while the high bar judges consi- 
dered protests and the Games 
Committee ruled on other gray 
areas surrounding the protest rule 
itself. How must that have looked 
to the average spectator? Undoubt- 
edly some would see the delay as 
exciting. But we would bet that 
most would view gymnastics in a 
somewhat lesser light as a result. 
The unfortunate thing in a situa- 
tion like this is that the Champion- 
ship ended in an atmosphere of 
protest with both Arizona State 
and Nebraska believing they 
should have won. 

Having seen how the protest 
rule can diminish a Champion- 
ship, is there an alternative? Obvi- 
ously, at Nebraska, both Don 
Robinson and Francis Allen be- 
lieved the judges had missed some- 
thing, as evidenced by the fact that 
they both filed protests. What 
coach has not been concerned 
about judging at times? Let’s face 
it - judges cannot be omniscient. 
They are faced with the task of 
memorizing 291 pages of skill 


values alone, totaling 1,005 sepa- 
rate skill ratings, and that’s before 
they memorize a single deduction 
or have to make an accurate snap 
judgment on the value of one of 
the many unlisted skills. Further- 
more, judging is a hobby for most 
that keeps them close to the sport 
they learned to love as com- 
petitors. They can’t make much 
money from judging, yet they are 
charged with evaluating the work 
of coaches whose very livelihoods 
depend on their accurate judg- 
ments. 

Officials are a necessary part 
of the sports scene. Try, for a mo- 
ment, to imagine gymnastics with- 
out judges. If competent judging is 
important to gymnastics, then it 
seems to us that both coaches and 
judges would be interested not in 
a protest rule, which results in lit- 
tle or no improvement in judging, 
but in an alternative rule which 
would increase cooperative com- 
munication and education be- 
tween and among coaches and 
judges. We believe our proposed al- 
ternative to the protest rule below 
could result in substantial im- 
provements in the judging of gym- 
nastics. 

Proposal 

1. A simple form would be 
created on which coaches could 
write anything they wish pertain- 
ing to specific judging factors. For 
example, they could write unusual 
or uncommon skills the judges will 
see (including pages on which the 
skills appear if they wish), un- 
usual methods of fulfilling combi- 
nation requirements, possible 
originality, etc. We believe the 
form should not include the school 
name nor any gymnasts’ names, 
but rather should be anonymous. 
We further believe that coaches 
should not write out routines, 
since many gymnasts are good at 
covering up mistakes by changing 
their routines in midstream. 


Continued on page 42 




Leap at a Chance to Help the USGF! 


Your tax-deductible donation helps the United States 
Gymnastics Federation (USGF) train and prepare 
the U.S. Gymnastics team, and entitles you to a special gift. 


Medallion/Coasters 

Available in sets of four, these medallion/coasters 
display the USGF name and part of the flag. 
Polyurethane centers make them perfect to hold 
hot or cold drinks. Decorative enough to display 
in den. These collector’s sets are either silver or 
gold finished. Donation: $25.00. 


Dodge/USGF Jacket 

Sharp, 'Stylish members-type jacket features the Dodge and USGF 
logo. Elasticized cuffs and waist. Made of tri-blend: cotton, nylon 
and polyester. Adult men's sizes only: S, M, L and XL Donation: 
$50.00 or more. 

Gymnastics Pin 

Lapel pin, engraved by a master, showing the USGF logo. Colors 
are hand-painted. Gold plating sparkles, making the gymnastics 
pin an accessory that demands notice. Also a distinguished 
collectors item. Donation: 15.00. 
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P.O. Box 5487 • Indianapolis, IN • 46255-5487 
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I t was the “bear 
necessities” that 
got Scott Johnson 
involved in gym- 
nastics. Recently, 
Johnson returned 
to those “simple 
bear necessities” to con- 
tinue his storybook career. 

In lands far away 
(Cincinnati, Ohio) dur- 
ing times long ago (1971) 
Johnson’s fourth-grade 
class presented its ver- 
sion of Rudyard Kipling’s 
classic children’s story 
“The Jungle Book” in a 
play. It was due to this 
play that one of America’s 
top gymnastics figures 
got his start. 

“In the play were 
simple gymnastics tumb- 
ling skills and they came 
easy for me. Because I 
could tumble, I got the 
lead and played Mowgli, 
the jungle boy. That, you 
might say, was my birth 
into gymnastics,” said 
Johnson. 

Soon after his acting 
career ended, Johnson’s 
family, who weren’t actu- 
ally wolves as was the 
case in the play, packed 
up and moved to Col- 
orado Springs, Colorado, 
where a newspaper ad 
helped Johnson continue 
with his new-found love. 
“I guess you could say 
that I was a hyper-active 
kid. I was always bounc- 
ing off the couch or some- 


thing, so my parents 
asked me if I would like 
to take tumbling classes 
at the YMCA. From the 
first day, I loved it.” 

This began the 
learning process that has 
stuck with the gymnast 
all of his competitive life. 
In the sixth grade he 
began competing for Strat- 
ton Elementary School’s 
tumbling team. “In my 
very first meet I won a 
fifth place ribbon. By the 
end of the year I placed 
second and almost won, 
so I was very excited 
about my progress. That 
was my first big thrill.” 
TTie thrills came fre- 
quently and almost natur- 
ally to Johnson. In the 
eighth and ninth grades, 
while a member of the 
Lawson High School team, 
Johnson won the city all- 
around championship. As 
a senior in 1979, he won 
the state all-around cham- 
pionship and several in- 
dividual titles. He is still 
proud of the fact that he 
set a Colorado all-around 
score record that still 
stands today. 

Because of his 
prominent rise, Johnson 
became a prize recruit for 
the college ranks. Fran- 
cis Allen, who had built 
a dynasty at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, landed 
Johnson, throwing this 
talent-rich gymnast into 


Phase Two of his career. 

“The National Col- 
legiate Athletic Associa- 
tion (NCAA) was very 
good to me. I have no com- 
plaints. But it is really 
sad to see what the 
NCAA is doing to gym- 
nastics now. The NCAA 
isn’t all to blame. The 
U.S. Government, with 
its budget cuts, forced 
some universities to cut 
programs, which is hurt- 
ing gymnastics in 
America. Only schools 
with strong football prog- 
rams are able to finan- 
cially support gymnas- 
tics programs,” he said. 

“As an example,” 
stated Johnson, “the Big 
Eight Conference (which 
includes Nebraska) has 
just three gymnastics 
teams remaining. Now 
our Big Eight meet is a 
triangular meet between 
Nebraska, Iowa State and 
Oklahoma. I can re- 
member when we had six 
or seven teams.” 

Another blow to 
U.S. gymnastics was the 
NCAA’s ruling to cut the 
compulsory exercises. 
‘That was a really bad 
move as far as U.S. gym- 
nastics is concerned,” 
said Johnson. “Our best 
athletes are in college 
and their coaches would 
stress just optionals, 
which really hurt the 
world-class athletes.” 


(Note: the NCAA has lis- 
tened to coaches/athletes 
like Johnson and, as of 
1987, has reinstated com- 
pulsory competition for 
every season except those 
following an Olympic 
year.) 

Despite the set- 
backs in college gymnas- 
tics, Johnson feels pretty 
good about the future of 
U.S. gymnastics. Since 
his indoctrination into 
international competi- 
tion in 1981 as a member 
of the World Champion- 
ship team, Johnson has 
seen steady progress for 
the U.S. team and in the 
gymnasts that have 
made, and will make, the 
team. “A lot of the 
athletes are much more 
serious now because of 
the success in the 1984 
Olympics,” said Johnson. 
“The junior program is 
stronger and the coaches 
are smarter. The athletes 
are getting more in- 
volved in the administra- 
tive end of the sport 
which shows we are more 
serious. I think it is re- 
ally working.” 

For Johnson, the 
1984 Olympics was al- 
most the culmination of 
his career. “Gymnastics 
became different after I 
won a gold medal. My 
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Championships 
Setback 
Spurs Scott 
Johnson 
Back to Basics 
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main goal in life was to 
make an Olympic team 
and I did that. For almost 
a year after the Olym- 
pics, I was burned out. It 
didn’t feel good to go into 
the gym. Then one day, 
four weeks prior to the 
1985 McDonald’s Cham- 
pionships of the USA, I 
went into the gym and it 
felt good again. So I 
petitioned into the 
Championships, placed 
sixth all-around, and 
made the national team.” 
It was at this time, 
life became hectic for 
Johnson. Competition 
after competition left 
him little time to train. 
Then on May 3, 1986, 
three days after the 
McDonald’s Gymnastics 
Challenge, USA/USSR, 
Johnson got married. 
“After the wedding, I 
took three weeks off for 
the honeymoon. While I 
was doing nothing, 
everyone else was in the 
gym training for the 
Championships.” 


The hectic schedule 
and the layoff all came 
crashing down around 
Johnson during the 1986 
Championships. A disas- 
trous compulsory high 
bar routine scored a 6.80, 
plummeting Johnson out 
of contention for a spot 
on the Goodwill Games 
team. 

“It was almost like 
I needed a slap in the 
face,” said Johnson about 
his poor showing in the 
Championships. It was at 
this time he returned to 
the “bear necessities” in 
training. At the U.S. 
Olympic Festival - ’86, 
Johnson faced the task of 
defending the title he 
had won in 1983 and 
showing he wasn’t over 
the hill. “I trained to win 
that competition. I did so 
poorly in the Champion- 


ships of the USA that re- 
ally hurt me. I knew I 
had to work hard to ac- 
complish my goals. I 
worked for the Festival. I 
was in the gym every day 
and trained to win.” 

Johnson went to 
Houston, Texas, and 
looked better than he had 
in the 1984 Olympics. He 
won the all-around, took 
first on high bar and 
placed second on floor 
exercise, pommel horse 
and rings. “The Festival 
was a key factor in my 
career. It was a very good 
competition for me and I 


needed that. It showed 
me I’m not too old, I’m 
not out of it." 

Johnson’s age (25) 
does creep into a conver- 
sation, both in terms of 
his physical abilities and 
in looking at the young 
lions snapping at the 
bear’s heels. “I can feel 
my age now. It takes me 
longer to get going in the 
gym. I can’t work as hard 
and I seem to get hurt 
more.” 

“Because the junior 
program is so strong, it 
keeps me on my toes. I 
don’t want these little 
kids to beat me. At 
Championships they 
beat me - well, every- 
body beat me,” he 
added, referring to his 
15th place finish. 

Despite the pres- 
sures from the youth, 
Johnson feels confident 
of attaining his goals of 
making it back onto the 
national team, making 
the World Championship 
team and eventually the 
1988 Olympic team. 
“Since my ranking on the 
national team has slip- 
ped, my next competition 
will probably be the 1987 
Championships of the 
USA, so I am going to 
have time to concentrate 
on improving my techni- 
cal skills. I’m really look- 
ing forward to next year.” 

Next year, the 1987 
World Championships 
will be held in Rotter- 
dam, Holland. And, if 
Johnson makes the U.S. 
squad, the one-time 
Mowgli will test his sea- 
soned talents stalking a 
different sort of bear: the 
World Champion Men’s 
team from the Soviet 


ESSITIES 


How hot was it in 
Houston, Tern, 
during the 1986 
U.S. Olympic 
Festival? 



Featuring photos by Dave ftlack(OSGF photo c 1986/ 


'■-i ; -,i was so hot that “The audience wan 

10,000 pounds of ice full of electric energy and 
were added to a they were not afraid to 
steamy swimming show their appreciation 
pool to prevent of gymnastics,” said Alli- 
water polo players son Cummings, the United 
from suffering heat ^Statejs 5 Gyihpe&ties. Fed- 
exhaustion. ft was sp hot . eration ? s Events Director. - 
the gritssy playing’ field “The crowd . was a major 
used for field hockey had - contfobtrtbf-io- the suc- 
to be flooded by the Hous- cess of the event • ” 
ton fire dept, to reduce Successful too was a 

scorching temperatures. 25-year-old- 'Olympian 

But perhaps one of who rekindled his com- 
the hottest places during petitive spark and a pair 
those two sweltering of ninth-grade girls who 
weeks was inside 5 the cooked their competition, 
air-conditioned Summit Scott Johnson, of 

Arena, the venue for Lincoln, Nebraska, a 

gymnastics competition, member of ; the 1984 
Not only was the Olympic team, won the 
competition hot; but the /Festival’s all-around gold 
crowd was electric. Fasti- and one medal in each of 
val attendance records the six men's individual 
for gymnastics were shat- appartaus events. With 
tered and for the first these eight medals, 
time in the history of the Johnson's total career 

sport, spectators partici- Olympic Festival medal 
pa ted jn a series of thun- count is 22, No athlete in 

derous waves, a phenome- the history of the Festival 
non usually reserved for has won more medals 
fans in pro football than Johnson. 

Stadiums. Xr, s Kristie Phillips, 14, 

“The best thing pos- of Baton Rouge, La., won 
sible for gymnastics is the women’s all-around 
when people drive up and and gold medals in every 
see that sign outside that final event she qualified 

says TONIGHTS GYM for - - the. balance beam, 
t NASTIOS SOjLD OUT.”' vault, and floor. Her 
: said Hmiston-based Coach closest challenger, Karoyli 
Bela Karolyi. A crowd of Gymnastics teammate 
15,630 watched the Phoebe Mills, 13, made 
women’s event finals on five trips to the awards 
Sunday evening. That’s stand, 
more fans than hive 

■ Watched any other gym- ‘ ‘ . - 1 .. >;*/ ’V 

nasties competition at’,. •' ’ 

any other Festival. ' 1 ' X? '‘p 't ’ 
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To the victors, go 
the spoils. Joey Ray 
(left) and Collin God- 
kin celebrate 
hearing their North 
team had just won the 
gold. Also on the North 
team were: Randy Be- 
sosa, Ted Dimas, 
Emilio Marrero and 
' Jeff Dow. 
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Men’s 

Competition 

J ohnson’s perfor- 
mance at the 
Olympic Festival 
marked the end 
of a short-lived, 
but frustrating, 
slump for the 
five-year national team 
member. Johnson had a 
tough time in the 1986 
McDonald’s Champion- 
ships of the USA in June, 
finishing in 15th posi- 
tion. (His compulsory 
high bar routine turned 
to a disaster, scoring a 
6.80.) 

He admitted his 
training schedule had 
been sporadic for the 
McDonald’s Champion- 
ships of the USA in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Part of the reason for that 
was understandable. John- 
son was married in May. 
After taking a break for 
his honeymoon, he said it 
was difficult to bear down 
in the gym. 

“After the Cham- 
pionships, I fell all over 
the place. My poor finish 
hurt my national rank- 
ing and it blew my 
chance to go to the Good- 
will Games. I didn’t train 
like I was supposed to. I 
needed to prove some- 
thing to myself. That’s 
why this (Olympic Festi- 
val) meant so much to 
me.” 

Johnson edged Dan 
Hayden for the gold, scor- 
ing an all-around total of 
57.50 to Hayden’s 57.40. 


An emotional 
Scott Johnson shouts 
words of encourage- 
ment to himself after 
executing a difficult se- 
quence on parallel 
bars. His rock-solid 
performance earned 
him the all-around 
title. 



Dan Hayden lost to Scott Johnson by .10 for all- 
around, but came back to win the gold in pom- 
mel horse, rings and parallel bars. 


“I'm shooting for 
the 1988 Olympics. Hope- 
fully, that’s when I’ll be 
hitting my athletic peak. 
Before the Olympic Festi- 
val, I went back to what 
had worked before. After 
the National Champion- 
ships, I just stayed home 
and trained everyday. 
That’s what it takes to 
compete with the Haydens, 
the Babcocks and • the 
Daggetts.” 

Although Dennis 
Hayden sat out most of 
the Olympic Festival with 
a swollen knee, twin 
brother Dan kept the 
Hayden name in the spot- 
light. Dan took the all- 
around silver and scored 
the night’s top score on the 
pommel horse with a 9.80. 
“I was pretty relaxed 
through the whole meet. 
The lesson I learned from 
the Goodwill Games is not 
to get nervous,” Dan said. 
“I’m coming back after 
being out for one and one- 
half years. I feel I’m back,” 
he said. 
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friends with the 
vault, winning the 

on floor, a silver on 
parallel bars and a 
bronze in the all* 


Championships and 
tonight I hit six for six. I 
guess it was a miraculous 
change,” Sweeney said. 

Johnson’s highest 
marks came on high bar 
and the pommel horse, 
with a pair of 9.70’s. Two 
nights later, in the indi- 
vidual event finals, he, 
along with Dan Hayden, 
scored a 9.90, minutes 
apart, in a dramatic paral- 
lel bars sets. Johnson col- 
lected silver medals on 
floor, pommel horse, 
rings, and bronzes on 
vault and parallel bars. 
His only gold medal for 
event finals came in the 
last event, high bar. He 
scored a 9.70 to share the 
gold with the University 
of Minnesota’s Collin 
Godkin. 

“I was getting a lit- 
tle tired of standing on 
the second place stand. 
Winning the gold on high 
bar was icing on the 
cake,” Johnson said. He 
managed to finish with a 
total of eight medals, a 
record for one Olympic 
Festival. 


Sweeney celebrated 
his 23rd birthday on the 
night of the event finals 
by nabbing two golds in 
the floor and vault and a 
silver on parallel bars. 
Dan Hayden skillfully 
knocked out a 9.90 on 
parallel bars to take the 
gold on that event. He 
also racked up golds on 
the rings and pommel 
horse and a bronze on 
high bar. 

The team medal 
race was a battle to the 
end. The North, led by 
fourth-place all-around 
finisher Godkin, cap- 
tured the gold (277.25); 
Johnson and Sweeney’s 
team, the West, took the 
silver medal, (277.00) ; the 
South, Dan Hayden’s 
team, won the bronze 
(275.45). 


Collin Godkin 
performed well 
throughout the Olym- 
pic Festival to place 
fourth all-around. God- 
kin placed sixth on 
pommel horse but tied 
Scott Johnson for a 
gold medal on high 
bar. 


T he highest score 
of the prelimi- 
naries, a 9.85, 
went to John 
Sweeney for his 
floor routine. 
Sweeney won 
the bronze in the all- 
around (56.70). Sweeney 
graduated this year from 
Arizona State and placed 
30th all-around at Cham- 
pionships of the USA. He 
showed his strength in 
the vault and parallel 
bars, scoring a 9.80 and a 
9.60, respectively. “I was 
relaxed,” said the former 
Houston Baptist Uni- 
versity All-American. In 
Indianapolis I missed five 
sets out of 12. 1 wanted to 
come here and have fun. I 
didn’t put pressure on 
myself like I did at 



Results on page 19 
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Women’s 

Competition 

T he Phillips- 
Mills machine 
rolled through 
event by event, 
collecting eleven 
medals between 
them. Phillips 
edged out Mills to win the 
all-around title, 38.30 to 
38.00 points. Defending 
Olympic Festival cham- 
pion, Kelly Garrison, 
finished in fourth spot 
while Robin Richter of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, took the 
bronze medal. 

Garrison’s undoing 
came on the balance beam, 
usually her strongest 
event. A fall cost her — she 
scored 8.90 and dropped to 
sixth place. The 19-year- 
old from Altus, Oklahoma, 
rallied on floor excercise, 
scoring a 9.45, but that ef- 
fort was not good enough 
to give her a medal. 

Bronze medalist Rich- 
ter, representing the 
West team, scored a 9.35 
on the uneven bars, the 
night’s best score for that 
event. Only a year ago, 
Richter was a Class I 
gymnast and now is 
number 13 on the senior 
national team. SCATS’ 
Jennifer Barton did a 
commendable job, plac- 
ing fifth all-around and 
scored 9.30 on bars. 

The reigning Junior 
National Champion, Phil- 
lips, captured first on 
beam, floor and vault, scor- 
ing 9.75’s on all three. 
Mills, competing for the 
South team, finished in sec- 
ond spot on beam (9.60), 
floor (9.50) and vault 
(9.65). ‘1 didn’t know how 
close Phoebe and I were,” 
said Phillips, ‘fit’s some- 
thing I try not to think 
about.” 



The crowd adopted 
the two Houston trans- 
plants as its favorites. Both 
Mills and Phillips received 
hearty receptions through- 
out the evening. ‘The 
crowd was great, all that 
clapping and cheering re- 
ally got me psyched,” Phil- 
lips said. The 14-year-old 
blonde from Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, was quick to 
credit Mills, who, accord- 
ing to Phillips, “really 
pushes me. Phoebe helps 
me so much during work- 
out. I wouldn’t be as good 
as I am without her. She 
really keeps me going.” 
Karolyi shared simi- 
lar sentiments: “The great- 
est surprise of the night 
was Phoebe’s performance. 
Everyone is used to seeing 
Kristie do well and play the 
crowd, but tonight was the 
first time I saw Phoebe 
performing like a great 
competitor. She had the 
best bars routine I’ve seen 
and her vault was great. 
(The enthusiastic audience 
booed her 9.25 bars score.) 
I am so proud of Phoebe. 
She was the best; tonight 
was her night.” 

The East (Garrison’s 
squad) and South team 
tied for the gold medal and 
the North team, led by 
Phillips, took the bronze. 

Two nights later, in 
front of a sold-out house, 
the women’s individual 
event finals gave the 
Phillips-Mills team 
another excuse to clean 
house. Mills, a former 
national speedskating 
champion from North- 
field, 111., was the only 
gymnast to medal in all 
four events. She earned 
the maxium six medals 
Olympic Festival 
uneven bars champion 
Phoebe Mills pushed 
teammate Kristie Phil- 
lips throughout the 
competition. Mills 
placed second all- 
around, .30 behind 
Phillips. 
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during the entire event. 
Mills earned silvers in 
the beam, floor, vault and 
a long-awaited gold 
medal in what is becom- 
ing her specialty — the 
uneven bars. (Mills’ 
brother and sister com- 
peted in the Olympic 
Festival, but in speed- 
skating.) 

But the show stop- 
per of the evening was 
Phillips’ beam routine, 
which is becoming as 
well-known as Larry 
Bird’s three-point shots. 
She received a 9.80 from 
the judges, a standing 
ovation from the spec- 
tators and the traditional 
bear hug from Karoyli. 
“This was the best beam 
routine I’ve ever done,” 
Phillips said. 

The always optimis- 
tic Mills admits she 
sometimes tires of finish- 
ing in second place, but 
said, “my time will come. 
Kristie motivates me to 
keep trying more than 



Additional medal- 
ists included Corrine 
Wright, bronze in the 
vault, Barton, bronzes in 
the uneven bars and floor 
and Richter a silver on 
the uneven bars. Danna 
Lister, from Tulsa, Ok- 
lahoma, won a bronze 
medal on the balance 
beam. Lister’s older sis- 
ter, Dacon, is a rhythmic 
gymnast who was also a 
U.S. Olympic Festival 
competitor. 

Defending Olym- 
pic Festival all-around 
champion Kelly Garri- 
son used a beautiful 
9.45 on floor to push 
her to fourth place all- 
around after a setback 
on balance beam. 

Kristie Phillips 
was the big winner for 
the women taking the 
all-around, vault, bal- 
ance beam and floor 
gold medals. 

Results on page 19 
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BEHIND THE 

SCENE 

By Susan Polakoff 



“I now have a greater 
appreciation for the film industry. 
It can take a whole day to 
shoot a 15-second scene.” 


When Michelle Dus- 
serre composes her “What 
I Did On My Summer Vac- 
ation" composition in 
English class this fall, she 
very well could write a 
short novel. 

The 1984 Olympian 
spent eight weeks on the 
set of the movie “American 
Anthem” in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, as a stunt woman. 
Dusserre performed all of 
the tumbling scenes for 
actress Janet Jones in 
the film featuring 1984 
Olympic Gold Medalist 
Mitch Gaylord. 

“I would do it 
again,” Dusserre said. “It 
was a lot of fun, but also 
a lot of work. There is so 
much waiting around in 
between takes. (Director) 
Albert Magnoli was such 
a perfectionist. What 
took most directors 20 
minutes to shoot took 
him one and one-half 
hours. Everything he did 
was perfect,” recalls Dus- 





Twins for a day. 
Michelle Dusserre 
(left) poses with Janet 
Jones on the set of 
American Anthem. 

Dusserre said the 
set was an abandoned 
Reynold’s aluminum plant. 
To make the set look like 
a real gym, more than $1 
million was poured into 
the building. 


Former teammate 
Kathy Johnson served as 
technical advisor for the 
film and suggested Dus- 
serre for the part of 
Jones’ double. Dusserre 
performed stunts on the 
floor, beam and vault, but 
Jones did all of her own 
dance on floor. 

“Janet, Kathy and I 
became as close as sis- 
ters. The three of us were 
hanging around all the 
time. My parents were 
very supportive and 
came to visit me.” 

In order for Dus- 
serre to pass for Jones, 
her hair was bleached. 
“It was as blonde as Kristie 
Phillips’ hair,” Dusserre 
laughed. A rubber mask 
was constructed and 
glued to her face, then 


make-up was applied. 
This procedure was more 
complicated than it 
sounds. First, a plaster 
cast was made of Dus- 
serre’s face, then the 
rubber mask was con- 
structed. By the time the 
mask was made, altered 
and applied by profes- 
sionals, it turned out to 
be a $30,000 project, 
according to the director. 
“It took the make-up art- 
ist two and one-half 
hours to put it all on the 
first time,” she remem- 
•bered. To complete the 
transformation, Dus- 
serre was given brown 
contact lenses to wear. “I 
also had to wear a padded 
bra. I felt like everybody 
was staring at me,” she 
chuckled. 


One of Dusserre's 
most memorable moments 
came one afternoon when 
she left the set to eat 
lunch with members of 
the cast and crew. “I for- 
got to take off my mask. 
That was pretty scary be- 
cause up close, I looked 
like I had a disease.” 
One scene in par- 
ticular brings back some 
humorous memories. One 
day, Dusserre was at- 
tempting a layout Tbukah- 
ara vault and was having 
trouble properly executing 
the stunt. After several 
takes she finally hit. 
“Janet got so excited she 
jumped right into the pic- 
ture!” said Dusserre. That 
version of the vault was 
used in the film, but from 
an angle that did not show 
Jones’ jubilation. 

“I now have a 
greater appreciation for 
the film industry,” the 17- 
year-old said. “It can take 
a whole day to shoot a 15- 
second scene. When I see 
a movie now I look for de- 
tails and really ap- 
preciate how much time 
and effort went into it.” 
The SCATS gym- 
nast, a senior at Pacifica 
High School in Hun- 
tington Beach, Calif., 
says she would like to 
attend UCLA and will 
make a decision on her 
Olympic future by the 
end of 1987. “I would like 
to try for 1988, but I want 
to make sure my chances 
are good before I do it.” 
Dusserre has one sister, 
Shawna, 16, who plays' 
soccer. She likes drawing, 
artwork and “spending 
time with my family.” 
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WILBORN 
BRINGS I 
BRONZE 


Becomes Sole U.S. Medalist 
In Soviet-Dominated Meet 


By Robert Cowan 
and Mike Botkin 


ew Jersey is a 
long way from 
Moscow, but 
that state pro- 
vided the only 
ray of sun- 
shine in an 
otherwise disappointing 
Goodwill Games gym- 
nastics competition. In 
an Olympic-type setting, 
the much publicized 
Games became yet 
another classroom for the 
youth-oriented U.S. squads 
as the men’s and women’s 
teams placed fifth. 

Joyce Wilbom, a 
powerful gymnast from 
Will-Moor Gymnastics 
club, used her power to 
her best advantage to be- 
come the sole medal win- 
ner for the United States. 
The National Vaulting 
Champion used vaults of 
9.90 and 9.788 to place 
third behind the Soviet 
Union’s Elena Shoushou- 
nova and Elena Shev- 
chenko for a bronze 
medal. 


Looking like she 
wqs going to have a sec- 
ond bronze medal to wrap 
around her neck, Wilbom 
stepped out of bounds on 
her last pass on floor to 
slip her into fourth place 
in that event. Edging 
into third was Romania’s 
Mirela Sidon who placed 
right behind World Co- 
Champions Shoushounova 
and Oksana Omeliantchik 
of the Soviet Union. 

It seemed vault and 
floor were the best two 
events for the U.S. 
women as Angela Den- 
kins’ (North Stars) vaults 
of 9.750 and 9.513 put her 
in the seventh spot. Hope 
Spivey, Parke ttes, turned 
out to be the darling of 
the delegation. Her out- 
going nature and spark- 
ling personality made 
her a hit among Western 
journalists covering the 
multi-media event. Spivey 
also had a good competi- 
tion on floor as she scored 
9.700 and 9.775 to place 
sixth in that event. 
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As was anticipated, 
the Soviet Union swept 
the competition with 
gymnasts finishing one- 
two in every event and 
taking the team title by 
almost six full points. 
Shoushounova took the 
gold medal in three of the 
four individual events 
(vaulting, uneven bars 
and floor) and grabbed a 
silver on the balance 
beam. 

The World Cham- 
pion took a back seat to 
teammate \fera Kolen- 
snikova in the all-around 
in somewhat of a surprise 
finish. Kolensnikova, 
who led off every event 
for the Soviets during the 
1985 World Champion- 
ships, took the gold on 
balance beam and by .150 
won the all-around. The 
Soviets also wrapped up 
third place all-around 
with Omeliantchik hold- 
ing securely onto that 
spot. Romania’s Gabriela 
Potorac was a distant 
fourth a full point behind 
Omeliantchik. 

The top finisher for 
the U.S. was Wilbom, 
who totaled an even 76 
points which placed her 
13th. Spivey used a fairly 
consistent performance 
(9.00 on beam was her 
lowest score) to come 
in at 16th all-around. 
National All-Around 
Champion Jennifer Sey 
was the third American 
in the top 25 with her 
21st place finish. 

A double-twisting 
Tsukahara in the layout 
position vault by Shou- 
shounova provided one of 
the Games’ three perfect 
scores. In addition to this 
10.00, she also performed 


perfectly on uneven bars 
during the preliminary 
competition. Omeliantchik 
followed in her Wforld 
Championships form by 
scoring a 10.00 on floor. 
It was her floor exercise 
in Montreal that brought 
an immediate 10.00 from 
the judges, brought the 
house down and shat- 
tered all conventional 
floor exercise choreog- 
raphy thinking. 


It was like an 
icy blast from the past for 
the U.S. men when they 
took to the podium at the 
site of the 1980 Olympics 
and the 1981 World 
Championships. As they 
did in the 1985 World 
Championships, the 
United States began on 
vaulting with the same 
disasterous results. 

Three of the six 
men fell, which plum- 
meted the U.S. squad 
into sixth position after 
the first event. But the 
U.S. wasn’t the only coun- 
try having its problems. 
The German Democratic 
Republic’s (GDR) stellar 
performer Ulf Hoffman 
fell off high bar as did 
teammates Mario Reich- 
ert and Hollger Berendt. 
In fact, the only team 
which did not have prob- 
lems was the host Soviet 
Union team. Throughout 
the competition, it was 
evident the Soviets were 
the only team which had 
come into the meet really 
prepared. 


The United States 
improved its standings 
on the second event, 
parallel bars, despite the 
fact that a member of the 
U.S. squad did not have 
a D element and many 
were limited to just one 
D move. The GDR aver- 
aged three D moves, and 
the Soviets 3.6 during 
their portion. 

The ghost of the 
1985 World Champion- 


ships once again haunted 
the U.S. team as Dan 
Hayden flew off high bar 
during warm ups and 
was carried off the 
podium just as he was 
during those Champion- 
ships. Due to the injury, 
the U.S. was forced to 
count a 9. 05, and the only 
team to place below the 
U.S.’s total of 47.15 was 
Japan, who acted like 
somebody greased the 
bar before they went up 
finishing with a 46.75 
total. 

The United States 
was mounting a come- 
back behind solid perfor- 
mances by Charles Lakes 
and Phil Cahoy. With 
Dan Hayden out and Tim 
Daggett falling on his 
floor exercise dismount, 
the U.S. was still in a pos- 
ition to take third. But 
China finished strong on 
floor (48.60) and 
Romania was solid on 
high bar (47.55), which 
pushed the U.S. into fifth, 
just ahead of Japan. 


The ghost of the 1985 World 
Championships once again 
haunted the U.S. Team. 


Leading the way for 
the Americans was 
Lakes, who ended up 
10th all-around. In prob- 
ably his best interna- 
tional meet to date, 
Lakes also added a fifth 
place finish on floor to his 
credits. Another member 
of the U.S. delegation 
who had a good meet was 
Cahoy, who ended up in 
14th place all-around. 
Cahoy made it to the 
finals in two events, plac- 
ing fourth on pommel 
horse (he is 1986 Na- 
tional Champion on that 
event) and fifth on paral- 
lel bars. 

The Soviets’ Yuri 
Korolev (all-around 
champion) and Valentin 
Mogilnyi (second all- 
around) continue to lead 
the world in execution, 
style, difficulty and per- 
formance. Mogilnyi in- 
terrupts three D moves 
on pommel horse to do 
another type of D. He 
has five D elements in his 
routines. He and Korolev 
combined have more D 
parts than several com- 
plete teams which com- 
peted. North Korea’s 
Chon Hon Li and Kalofer 
Khristozov of Bulgaria 
both turned in excellent 
performances especially 
on pommel horse and 
rings. Another interest- 
ing note was that of all 
the teams present, with 
the exception of the 
Soviet Union and United 
States, new faces and un- 
known names graced the 
lineups. 
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Diane Simpson became the only American to 
make finals in the Goodwill Games. Simpson’s 
9.70 ribbon routine fulfilled a pre/meet goal 
set by the U.S. rhymthic delegation. 


By Nora Hitzel 
Rhythmic Program 
Coordinator 

I n what was expected 
to be an intense dual 
meet between de- 
fending Wforld Cham- 
pion Bulgaria and 
the Soviet Union, 
turned into a sweep 
for the Soviets during 
the rhythmic gymnastics 
competition of the Good- 
will Games, July 9-10. 
Ihtiana Druchinina (40.00), 
Marina Lobach (39.90) 
and Galina Beloglazova 
(39.85) provided the push 
to capture the top three 
all-around spots in the 
meet. 

So complete was the 
Soviet’s dominence that 
of the 12 routines per- 
formed, 10 received scores 


of 10.00. The highest rank- 
ing Bulgarian, Tzveta- 
mire Filipova, finished in 
fourth place with an all- 
around total of 39.50. 

The United States 
was represented by de- 
fending National Cham- 
pion Marina Kunyavsky 
and Diane Simpson. Of 
the two, Simpson placed 
12th (38.75) while Kun- 
yavsky slipped just be- 
hind her in 15th (38.65). 
Simpson’s 9.70 ribbon 
score placed her in the 
finals of that event, a pre- 
meet goal set by the U.S. 
team. Kunyavsky scored 
the highest mark of any 
American, receiving a 
9.80 for her clubs routine, 
which just missed plac- 
ing her in the finals of 
that event. For a 9.80 
score to fail to make the 


finals is just an indica- 
tion of the high scoring 
which pervaded this com- 
petition. 

In addition to high- 
level performances seen 
in apparatus and body 
technique, this competi- 
tion further emphasized 
the directional changes 
rhythmic gymnastics is 
taking in terms of musi- 
cal accompaniment, a 
crucial element in this 
discipline. While the 
piano still dominated as 
the accompaniment for 
the majority of gym- 
nasts, a variety of other 
musical instruments were 
used including a guitar, 
saxaphone, flute and an 
accordian. A member of 
the Bulgarian team com- 
peted with a vocal accom- 
paniment which sounded 
like a chant. The reviews 
were mixed with regard 
to its effectiveness but no 
deductions were taken 
leading the gymnastics 
community to believe 
that this form of accom- 
paniment falls within 
the framework of the In- 
ternational Gymnastics 
Federation’s (FIG) Code 
of Points. 

An experimental 
judging system was used 
during the Goodwill 
Games. A six-panel ap- 
proach, recently approved 
by the Rhythmic FIG 
Technical Committee, . 
made its debute. Six 
judges per event were 
used instead of four 


which has been the nor- 
mal procedure. The two 
high scores and the two 
low scores were thrown 
out which left the middle 
two scores to be averaged. 
In the past, just one high 
and one low score were 
thrown out. This move 
was made by the FIG to 
decrease judging bias. In 
this meet, there was no 
way of telling if it worked 
because no judging 
breakdowns were distri- 
buted. However, the con- 
cept of this system ap- 
pears to be an important 
approach for the FIG to 
study further. 

One of the major 
thrusts behind the Good- 
will Games was to pro- 
mote goodwill between 
all participating coun- 
tries, expecially the 
United States and Soviet 
Union. The U.S. rhythmic 
delegation probably had 
more personal oppor- 
tunities to reflect upon 
this than any other dele- 
gation from any other 
sport. Four of the nine- 
member delegation were 
bom in the Soviet Union 
and were returning to 
their birthplace for the 
first time since becoming 
citizens of the United 
States. There were many 
occasions for tears and 
tighter security, but 
throughout all of the ex- 
tras the experience of the 
competition was positive. 
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SIMPSON’S 

DETERMINATION 
LEADS TO GLORY 


Diane Simpson proved it takes a 



tough athlete to survive in the 
most feminine of sports 


/ \ ompeting with “In addition 1 

n | a broken right to adapting her 1 

I — I index finger, tosses and catches, ' 
Diane Simpson, she had to reorganize 
| 19, won the the structure of her 

U I gold medal in routines at the last 

\ / the all-around minute,” Hitzel said, 

competition at the 1986 Simpson broke her fing 
U.S. Olympic Festival, falling out of a tun 
defeating defending cham- the day before leaving 
pion Marina Kunyavsky. Evanston, Illinois, f 
“Competing in rhy- Houston, Texas. 

thmic gymnastics with 

a broken finger is like “ThlS is the fir! 
running track with a 

broken foot,” said Nora major compet 
tion I’ve won an 

the United States Gym- J’jj] shocked ” 
nasties Federation. 
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“I wasn’t even sure 
I was going to compete 
until the evening of the 
preliminary competition,” 
Simpson said. “I really 
tried to baby my finger 
during workout. I was 
trying to ignore the pain 
as much as I could.” 

Simpson ignored the 
pain and dazzled the 
record-breaking crowd of 
almost 5,000 that came 
to watch the sport over two 
evenings. One of her most 
unusual performances 
came during her final 
ribbon routine in which 
the ribbon became stuck 
under the tape on her 
finger. As a result, the 16- 
foot ribbon was shorten 
by half. 

“Diane’s ribbon 
routine has the capabil- 
ity of being a 10.00 
routine, but the judges 
deducted when her ribbon 
became stuck,” Hitzel 
said. Simpson managed 
to salvage her routine by 
scoring a 9.00. “I can’t be- 
lieve that happened,” 
laughed Simpson, who 
represented the South 
team. 

Simpson said she 
was most happy with her 
ball routine, scoring 9.80 
for both nights. “This is 
the first major competi- 
tion I’ve won and I’m 
shocked. I just can’t be- 
lieve it," she said. 
Simpson is coached by 
Irina Vdovets at Illinois 
Rhythmics. 



To win the gold, 
Simpson scored 76.250 
over Kunyavsky, who 
placed second. Kunyavsky, 
representing the North 
team, scored 75.350 
while Irina Rubinshtein 
took the bronze medal 
with a score of 74.200. 

Kunyavsky, who 
had terrible trouble with 
her favorite event, the 
clubs, said she was still 
recovering from the 
Goodwill Games. “I’m 
still exhausted from Mos- 
cow,” she said. 

During both nights 
of competition, Kunyavsky, 
20, dropped her clubs sev- 
eral times. Scoring an 
8.70 in the preliminary 
round, the Rhythmic Na- 
tional Champion managed 
to score a 9.70 in the 
clubs on the final even- 
ing. Kunyavsky’s best 
effort was rope, scoring a 
9.75 in the final round. 


Shura Feldman’s 
performance in the 
rope event helped her 
qualify for the U.S. 
team competing at the 
Four Continents 
Championships in 
Melbourn, Australia. 
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Stacy Oversier, 
working with an 
injured ankle, still 
dazzled the Houston 
crowd, most of whom 
were seeing rhythmic 
gymnastics for the 
first time. It was a 
feast for the eye, and 
for many, it was love 
at first sight for this 
most elegant of 
Olympic sports. 


The Houston crowd 
favored veterans Wendy 
Hilliard and Dacon Lis- 
ter. Both women played 
to the crowd, and Hill- 
iard seemed to have the 
audience in the palm of 
her hand. Lister finished 
in fourth spot and Hill- 
iard in seventh. 

Cindy Mount, Molly 
Krause and Liz Pither 
were the top junior 
finishers followed by 
Jenifer Lovell and Shan- 
non O’Bannon. Mount, 
Krause and Pither qual- 
ified for the Four Conti- 
nents Championships (the 
first time juniors have 
been included in this pre- 
stigious contest) as did 
Simpson, Kunyavsky, 
Rubinshtein and Shura 
Feldman. Scores from the 
Olympic Festival were 


combined with scores 
from the Championships 
of the USA to qualify for 
Four Continents. Mel- 
bourne, Australia, will 
host the competition in 
September. 

In team competi- 
tion, the North, led by 
Kunyavsky, nabbed the 
gold. Lister, Kelly Tanko, 
and O’Bannon also con- 
tributed to the gold- 
medal effort. The silver 
medal was awarded to 
the South team led by 
Simpson, Laura David, 
Lovel and Stacy Oversier. 
(Oversier withdrew from 
finals competition due to 
an ankle injury.) The 
West team of Rubinsh- 
tein, Elizabeth Cull, 
Krause and Pither took 
home the bronze. 
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AMF American, an official sponsor 
of the United States Gymnastics Federation, 
is the all-around favorite. The one selected 
for use in the Olympics, and the Olympic 
TYials, the World Gymnastics Champion- 
ships, the Pan American Games, the World 
University Games. ..and many other major 
tours and meets. 

Why this unequaled popularity? 
Because our concern rests with the athlete. 
Because we believe gymnastic apparatus 
should enhance an athlete’s performance, 

npvpr hinrlpr it 


It’s no wonder AMF American is the 
choice of champions. Shouldn't it be your 
choice, too? Bring out the best in your , 
athletes, bring out AMF American. 

For information about the complete 
line, call Ken Cysewski at 1-800-247-3978 
toll-free today. Tfelex 910-520-1031. 


I 

American 

200 American Avenue 
letfercnn Iowa SOIW U S A 
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Keeping Kids 
Motivated 

THE ART (AND SCIENCE) OF 
TEACHING GYMNASTICS 

PARTI of 5 
By Bey Hayasaky 

Ah, the good ’ol reinforcer! 
Reinforcers as a teaching tool do 
what the dictionary defines: they 
strengthen the child’s desire to 
come back to class. 

Actually, the “reinforcer” concept 
is drawn from psychologist B.F. 
Skinner’s modification. In be- 
havior modification, a reinforcer is 
an event which increases the fre- 
quency, intensity, or duration of a 
behavior in the future. In other 
words, if a child does something 
and it is followed by a reinforcer, 
the child is more likely to repeat 
the same act later on. For example, 
if a child comes to gymnastics class 
and the class results in something 
really fun, the child is more likely 
to want to return to gymnastics 
later on. 

Fbr teaching purposes, we can 
consider reinforcers to be FUN 
THINGS! Activities that make stu- 
dents giggle or ask to “do it again” 
are likely to be reinforcers. To use 
reinforcers, you select several fun 
activities and pop them into the 
daily lesson in addition to your 
standard gymnastics instruction. 

Reinforcers make a child 
forget that he still can’t get that 
back walkover or has five more 
push ups to go. For a child who is 
still a beginner after six months, 
reinforcers can make the differ- 
ence as to whether he will con- 
tinue to come to gymnastics. He 
may be frustrated at not being able 
to hold handstand yet, but those 
wheelbarrow races sure are fun! 
Reinforcement activities can keep 
students in your classes. 

Different reinforcers work for 
different age groups and different 
skill levels. Also, it is important 
to use the right amount of rein- 


forcement. If you put reinforcers 
into your teaching program but 
still aren’t satisfied with your re- 
tention (the number of kids con- 
tinuing in your program), try in- 
serting more reinforcers. If kids 
don’t seem to like your reinforcers, 
you are probably using the wrong 
kinds of reinforcers for your age 
level or skill group. Use only the 
amount of reinforcement you need 
to keep your retention levels high 
— too much reinforcement can 
backfire on you. 

There are five different ways 
to use reinforcers, each with a pre- 
dictable result. 

1) “CONTINUOUS REIN- 
FORCEMENT”: Put a reinforcer 
after every single gymnastics ac- 
tivity. The “continuous reinforce- 
ment” method gets kids motivated 
quickly, but the drawback to con- 
tinuous reinforcement is that if 
you take away the reinforcers the 
students also lose motivation 
quickly. Continuous reinforce- 
ment programs are appropriate for 
infant programs, special education 
programs and gymnastics birth- 
day parties. 

2) “RATIO REINFORCEMENT 
(FIXED TYPE)”: Put in a rein- 
forcer after a certain number of 
gymnastics skills, such as after 
every five skills, or every 10 skills. 
The good thing about the fixed 
ratio schedule is that it gets kids 
to practice lots of repetitions in a 
short amount of time. The bad 
news is that these repetitions are 
often done incorrectly. They hurry 
to get through so they can do the 
fun things. 

Example: You tell the girls 
that after they do ten back walkov- 
ers, they get to do flip flops on the 
trampoline. What do you get? Very 
quick back slopovers. 

The Fixed Ratio reinforce- 
ment methods (popping in a fun 
activity every so many tricks) work 
best with children over six years 
old, because they can count. When 
using Fixed Ratio Reinforcement, 
you must set a specific standard of 
excellence in order for students to 
“count” a skill. 


3) “RATIO REINFORCEMENT 
(VARIABLE TYPE)”: Put in a 
reinforcer after a certain number 
of tricks, but don’t tell the students 
when it is coming and vary the fre- 
quency. For example, write a fun 
activity into the lesson plan on the 
average after every three tricks, 
but vary it so that the reinforcer 
happens after 2 tricks, after 4 
tricks, after 3 tricks, which makes 
it an unpredictable schedule to the 
child. 

This schedule can produce 
high intensity practices, but it 
doesn’t help children learn to work 
toward a goal, because they aren’t 
in control of the reward system. 

The variable ratio schedule is 
one way to build long-term motiva- 
tion. Since children over age four 
and one-half respond well to work- 
ing toward goals (goals are actu- 
ally a reinforcer for children over 
four and one-half) it is best not to 
use variable ratio reinforcement 
with other students. For younger 
children, however, variable ratio 
reinforcement can build a lot of en- 
thusiasm toward exercise and 
gymnastics. Children under three 
years old do well when you pop 
reinforcers into the lesson on a 
ratio of every two or three tricks. 
Children between the age of three 
and four and one-half do well with 
a reinforcement ratio of one rein- 
forcer activity for every three or 
four gymnastics skills. 

4) “INTERVAL REINFORCE- 
MENT (FIXED TYPE)”: You can 
put reinforcers into your instruc- 
tion after a certain time period. 
For example, you could structure 
the class so that every five minutes 
a reinforcer would occur. There are 
big drawbacks to this method. 
What you get is students who don’t 
do much for five minutes. Perk up 
for the reinforcer, and then revert 
to sludge for another five minutes. 
This is not what you want. So you 
will want to avoid the Fixed Inter- 
val method. 
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5) “INTERVAL REINFORCE- 
MENT (VARIABLE TYPE)”: 
You can put your reinforcers into 
the lesson after an average time 
period, but not tell the students 
about it in advance and vary the 
interval each time. For example, 
you might plan three reinforcers 
an hour, but put them at unpredict- 
able time slots. This method pro- 


duces very good long-term motiva- 
tion. 

This series of articles has 
been contributed by SPORTAS- 
TIKS INC., a franchised system of 
gymnastics center operations. In- 
formation is designed especially for 
gymnastics teachers — to help each 
instructor get the MOST out of each 
communication with young gym- 


nasts! For information on investing 
in your own SPORTASTIKS Gym- 
nastics Center, Call SPORTAS- 
TIKS INC. 1-800-255-2255 ext. 
1290. 


tcs 


equipment io relrned, so itnique. 
that it represents tha haight of performance 
lor gymneitic standard* * 
worldwide. 

After 23 years as designers, manufacturers 
and exclusive importers, we are proud 
to provide you with a full line 
of the finest for an 
affordable price. 

• Artistic Gymnastic Apparatus 
• Developmental Gymnastic Apparatus 
• Training and Competitive Gymnastic Mats 
• Rhythmic Gymnastic Equipment 

• Gymnastic and Dance Floors 
• Gymnastic Footwear 
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SOVIETS’ 
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OJLl/IuL X 'Work 


By Robert Cowan 

USGF Men’s Program 
Administrator 


Editor’s Note: This 
is the first part of a two- 
part article on Soviet 
training techniques. Dur- 
ing a visit to Moscow for 
the Goodwill Games, the 
U.S. delegation, includ- 
ing Cowan, visited three 
training sites ( Olympic 
Sports Center, CSKA- 
Central Army School 
Club and Dinamo Club). 
Cowan reports his obser- 
vations. 


port is one of 
several impor- 
tant pursuits 
in Soviet life. 
It ranks with 
science, space 
technology, 
aduction and 
other vital commodities. 
As an important pursuit, 
sports heros are idolized 
by the ordinary Soviet 
men and women and are 
granted special priviledges 
not available to the aver- 
age person. And once 
the athlete’s competitive 
career is over, former 
greats remain actively 
involved in the sport as 
judges, coaches, acro- 
sports performers, circus 
performers, etc. This con- 
tinued visibility greatly 
assists the development 
of the sport. 

Continuity is also 
present in training tech- 
niques. The Soviets still 
use many training tech- 
niques that U.S. coaches, 


for the most part, have 
long ago discarded. For 
example, top Soviet gym- 
nasts regularly train on 
mini-tramps, trampolines, 
ropes (climbing) and stall 
bars. Soviet gymnasts 
also work harder doing 
more repetitions and 
strengthening exercises 
than their American 
counterparts. 

The following is an 
event-by-event summary 
of the Soviet men’s train- 
ing I observed: 

Floor Exercise: Gym- 
nasts did repetitive 
round-off back hand- 
spring set-ups or bound- 
ups and were spotted. 
Some Americans have 
said that they did not 
think the higher-level 
Soviet gymnasts used 
this technique, but the 
ones I observed did. Also, 
they did a number of 
round-off piked arabian 
step outs to round-off 
flip-flop drills. Other 


drills were round-off one 
and one-half twisting 
step out to round-off flip- 
flop and handstand snap 
down flip-flop series’. The 
gymnasts did very little 
difficulty on floor exer- 
cise. However, they did 
attempt numerous very 
difficult skills into shred- 
ded foam pits. 

Pommel Horse: The 
younger Soviet gymnasts 
did a lot of drills with the 
pommels off of the horse. 
They did approximately 
10-15 sets of loops (15 or 
more per set) without 
the pommels. They also 
did 10-12 sets (10-12 
repetitions) of spindles. 
Finally, the gymnasts did 
longitudinal travels with 
the loop exercise. 

Rings: They primar- 
ily worked handstands 
and strength-type skills, 
especially using the ad- 
justable rings and strap 
technique. The younger 
gymnasts (and Alexandre 
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Pogorolev too) did a lot of 
crosses (L-crosses and 
inverted crosses) and 
planches using this sys- 
tem. 

Vaulting: The gym- 
nasts did a lot of tramp 
vaulting. First, mats 
were set up in the pit, and 
then they did round-offs 
off of the tramp and land- 
ing on the stacked mats. 
They did this over and 
over again. They also did 
Tsukaharas (tsuks) onto 
the mats. The mats were 
then removed and the 
gymnasts did layout dou- 
ble-twisting tsuks. One 
gymnast attemped a 
tsuk double back, but did 
not make it. 

Parallel Bars: The 
Soviets did nothing re- 
ally unusual. However, 

of very young boys who 
were doing giant Diami- 
dovs and straight arm 
peach handstands. 

Horizontal Bar: The 
gymnasts primarily work- 
ed on combination releases 
such as Tkatschev, Tkats- 
chev; Tkatschev, Gienger, 
etc. 

A lot of difference in 
training methods was 
evident in the condition- 
ing techniques. It ap- 
peared that the main 
concern from the minute 
the gymnasts entered the 
gym was to work on 
strength. The athletes we 
saw training would climb 
the rope, use the free 
weights to do toe rises, 
squats and bench presses 
while waiting for their 
turn on the apparatus. 

We observed athletes 
laying face down on the 
vaulting horse and grasp- 


ing underneath the horse 
with their lower body 
hanging in the air. They 
would then have weight 
plates put on their legs, 
and they would do leg 
lifts. The purpose, we 
were told, was to strength- 
en the back and the backs 
of the legs to enable the 
gymnasts to swing better 
on rings and parallel 
bars. The Soviet gym- 
nasts also did back levers 
to front levers on single 
rails continuously. The 
back levers were held ap- 
proximately 24 seconds 
each and the front levers 
10 seconds each. 


Some additional ob- 
servations were that 
throughout the workouts 
there was a lot of manipu- 
lation of body positions. 
It was not spotting for as- 
sistance sake (as we 
think of it), but rather 
spotting for positioning 
of the body for correct 
alignment. 

Also the athletes 
seemed very highly moti- 
vated, with many work- 
ing without ever being 
spoken to by a coach. Pos- 


sibly aiding their motiva- 
tion is the fact that any 
gymnast could be sus- 
pended from the national 
team if he performed 
poorly in an international 
meet. This happended to 
Pogorolev, Sergei Gusev 
and Vladamir Gogoladze 
after they were defeated 
by East Germany. When 
we saw them, they were 
training by themselves in 
separate sessions trying 
to get back on the national 
team. And since the 
Soviet judging standards 
are more stringent than 
the FIG’s Code of Points, 
once they make it back on 


the team, they’ll defi- 
nitely be ready for inter- 
national competition. 

In summary, we saw 
no magic secrets, no voo- 
doo, no state of the art 
equipment difference. What 
we saw was hard work 
and lots of it. The Soviets 
are better because they 
work harder. Granted, 
they have some cultural 
advantages, and they 
have more numbers than 
we do. But the real an- 
swer is work. The East 


Germans beat us, and 
they do not have more 
numers. The Romanians 
beat us, and they do not 
have more numbers. The 
Japanese beat us occa- 
sionally, and they do not 
have more numbers. 

It is easy to place 
the onus on the USGF to 
support the athletes, and 
efforts are being made to 
provide a work program 
for them which will com- 
pensate them well and at 
the same time benefit 
gymnastics. But again, 
the bottom line is time in 
the gym. 

The athletes we saw 
are more flexible, stronger 
and perhaps more dedi- 
cated, but I don’t believe 
they have better coaches, 
better support and better 
facilities than we do. 
During the trip, I spent 
hours with Mas Watanabe, 
the former USGF men’s 
program director from 
Japan. He told me that if 
he had one regret about 
the time he had spent 
with our program it 
would be that he did not 
get across to the athletes 
and coaches the tremend- 
ous need for total body 
strength and condition- 
ing. He said that what he 
had seen led him to be- 
lieve even more that get- 
ting young boys the 
strongest they can be is 
very important and 
perhaps the key to suc- 
cess. 

What we saw in the 
Soviet Union supports 
this. We must work har- 
der, longer and stronger 
to compete with and beat 
the Soviets. 
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BOYS’ TIPS: 
Strength And 
Conditioning 

By Larry A. Moyer 

Director, Gymnastrum Boys Team 

A successful and healthy gym- 
nast needs the important 
quality of “explosive leg 
strength” not only for such 
events as tumbling and vaulting, 
but also to properly absorb the 
shock in dismounting and correct 
landing techniques. The training 
technique commonly known as 
“drop jumping" is one of many spe- 
cific exercises that can assist in 
this vital area of strength train- 
ing. Jumping, hopping, and bound- 
ing are engaged in different combi- 
nations. To better understand 
these movements: 

Bound... to jump, taking off and 
landing on alternate 
feet in a sequence 

Hop to jump, taking off and 

landing on the same 
foot 

Jump.... to spring, hop or bound 
from one or both legs 
with one’s feet in the air 
An excellent method for de- 
veloping explosive leg strength is 
the performance of DROP JUMPS. 
Jumps must be properly taught 
and technique is vital if injuries 
are to be avoided. A note of cau- 
tion, be careful with young gym- 
nasts ages 10 to 14 as injuries can 
result in the spine, legs, and hips. 
Proper technique in landing is im- 
portant.... do not land on stretched 
legs; they should be slightly bent 
at the knees with the upper torso 
in proper alignment with the base 
of support. Land with the entire 
foot contacting the surface ini- 
tially as opposed to landing only 
on the heels or toes. The arms play 
a significant role in balance and 
the rhythym. They, too, can aid in 
the initiation of explosive power 
when the gymnast jumps up, over, 
or onto another obstacle. 


The following instructions 
outline the beginning phases of 
“Drop Jumping” training: 

(a) Stand on a 32” box or 
similar safe ap- 
paratus. 

(b ) Drop off the box or ap- 
paratus from two feet 
and immediately upon 
landing and contact- 
ing the matted sur- 
face, rebound from a 
flexed position of the 
legs to a position of 
maximum extension. 

Be quick and explo- 

(c) Overload by gradually 
increasing the height 
of the box proportion- 
ally. 

Safety Precautions: 

Use the 32” distance for gym- 
nasts 12 years and over and modify 
the apparatus for younger gym- 
nasts using stack mats or similar 
surfaces. 

Remind the gymnast not to 
land with extended legs or with 
an excessive flexion at the knee 
joint. 

Suggested Training Schedule: 

1. Teach the proper technique to 
achieve efficiency and safety. 

2. Begin with 15 repetitions. 
Each week increase three rep- 
etitions until reaching a 
maximum of 30. 

3. Use this exercise in conjunc- 
tion with a series of other ap- 
propriate leg strengthening 
experiences. 
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How Far Have 
You Come? 

By Michael Henty 

I ’m sure I could have gotten 
my stutz to handstand. 
Maybe I should have listened 
to coach and worked on the 
drills he gave me?” It seems the 
end of the season brings on the 
familar words of ‘I could have’ or 
‘should have’ and you start to com- 
pare yourself to your teammates, 
always the better ones, which 
makes you feel even worse about 
your progress. It’s okay when you 
have another meet, there is always 
time to rebound. 

Contemplation about the 
sport you loved so much a couple 
of months ago sets in as you look 
frantically in the mailbox search- 
ing for USA Gymnastics 
magazine. Stop a moment! Look 
back to where you began the year. 
What skills didn’t you have? What 


were your scores in the first meet 
of the season compared to the last 
competition? Were you afraid of 
something that now seems easy to 
perform? How much improvement 
have you made in your weakest 
event? WHERE ARE YOU NOW? 
Scoring higher? More difficult 
skills!? Actually you’ve come a 
long way and I’ll bet that you are 
not in the same place you started! 

Yes, maybe one of your team- 
mates has done better, advanced 
to a higher level of competition or 
can do a harder release move on 
high bar, but who cares!? Never 
compare yourself with another be- 
cause it is very self-defeating. 
Maybe you haven’t come as far as 
you would have liked, but that’s 
history. The only way you can 
change is to prepare NOW. “I know 
I should do more strength or con- 
centrate on my form and body pos- 
itions if I’m going to get any bet- 
ter,” you say to yourself, but as 
someone once said, “Tb know and 
not to do is not yet to know!” 


So if you think you know and 
you’re not doing then you know no- 
thing. You can’t play “catch up” a 
week before your first meet like 
cramming for a test in school. If 
you want to do well then you must 
prepare yourself NOW for next 
year. DO the things you KNOW 
must be done. You have felt that 
wonderful confidence before, when 
you have no doubts that you can 
do something which can only be 
achieved by great preparation. 
Last year must be forgotten except 
for what you have learned and the 
positive memories of success. 
You’ve probably made some mis- 
takes, but remember, the only real 
mistake is one that you haven’t 
learned from. 

Be proud as you look back 
and see how far you have come and 
start working now so the distance 
you traveled can even be greater 
next year! 


USGF Official 
Gymnastics 
Safety Manual 

— Official manual for USGF 
Safety Certification 
Program 

— Designed to raise the level 
of safety awareness in the 
entire industry. 



U.S. GYMNASTICS 
FEDERATION 


Trampoline 
Safety Manual 

— Includes chapters on: The 
Need for Safety; Legal 
Responsibility of 
Instructor; Accident 
Prevention 


A Must For Every Serious 
Gymnastics Professional 

To order either the Gymnastics or Trampoline 
Safety Manuals, send check or money order to: 

USGF Merchandising P.O. Box 5562 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46255-5562 

#6001 USGF Safety manual (quant.) x $16.45 = 

#6002 Trampoline Safety Manual (quant.) x $ 96.95 = 

Allow 4-6 weeks for deliver)-. Total amount enclosed 
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Ideal For Fall 

Jump into Fall with this 
classic white sweatshirt. Embroi- 
dered with the words “USA” in red 
and “Gymnastics” in blue, this 
durable sweatshirt will make a 
perfect gift for you or your favorite 
gymnastics fan. 

This versatile fleecewear is 
machine washable and available 
in Adult & Youth sizes for only 
$22.95 (Price includes shipping 
and handling). 

See page 46 to order your 
sweatshirt today! 




Tiger’s Gel Running 
Shoe Makes 
Impressive Debut 


Asics Tiger’s new GT-II run- 
ning shoe, the first athletic shoe 
marketed in America to use built- 
in silicone gel to absorb shock, is 
enjoying a spectacularly success- 
ful USA debut. 

The volume of both pre-deliv- 
ery orders and sales once the prod- 
uct was available in stores has 
been remarkably high for a new 
athletic shoe in the upper price 
bracket. The GT-II retails for about 
$85. 

“The gel concept generated 
widespread advance interest 
among runners and others in the 
athletic community and gave us 
an excellent springboard to launch 
the product in this country,” Kevin 
Mahoney, National Sales Manager 
for Asics Tiger Corp. explained. 
“Opening sales have been so 
strong that supplies in many 
stores are being rapidly depleted 
and, in some cases, completely sold 
out.” 


Gymnastics Receives 
Boost 

Amateur gymnastics will re- 
ceive special financial support this 
year as a result of a national mar- 
keting program by Champion 
Spark Plug Company. 

The program is designed to 
upgrade the awareness of amateur 
athletics and to build a stronger 
corps of athletes who will be pre- 
paring to qualify and compete in 
the 1988 Olympic Games. 

Each time a consumer buys 
a package of Champion spark 
plugs he or she will have the oppor- 
tunity to instruct Champion to 
donate $1 to the U.S. Gymnastics 
Federation or one of 16 other 
amateur athletic organizations. 
Some 100,000 retail outlets are 
involved in the promotion. 

The program begins on Au- 
gust 29, 1986, and ends on Nov. 2, 
1986. It is part of the company’s 
“America’s Best” marketing posi- 
tion, established earlier this year. 

This fall, Champion will use 
an extensive schedule of network 
television and print advertising to 
support its amateur athletics con- 
tribution offer, specifically telling 
Americans, “We'll donate a dollar 
in your name to U.S. amateur ath- 
letics when you buy a set of Cham- 
pion Copper Plus plugs.” 


Alpha Factor 

Announces 

A Shirt You’ll Flip Over 

This sporty new T-shirt from 
Alpha Factor has colorful gymnas- 
tic graphics printed on the back 
and the Alpha Factor logo on the 
front pocket area. Available in 
many lively colors, it’s perfect to 
wear after competitions, at school 
or anytime. The design is screen- 
printed, so “peeling” won’t be a 
problem. Available in long sleeves 
or sleeveless, they’re both made in 
the USA. 



The long sleeved T-shirt, av- 
ailable in white, grey and light 
blue, has ALPHA FACTOR 
printed on one sleeve. The retail 
price is $14.00 for adult sizes and 
$12.00 for child sizes. The sleeve- 
less is perfect for warm summer 
weather and comes in colors to 
match the season: purple, creme, 
aqua, flourescent cerise, grey and 
light blue. The adult sizes retail 
for $9.00 and the child sizes for 1 
$8.00. 

For more information write: 

Alpha Factor - Dept. US-T 
PO Box 6246 - Valley View 
Road 

York, PA 17406-0246 
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Dodge Junior Olympic 
Program Is Hot! 


With the beginning of the 
1987 United States Gymnastics 
Federation junior Olympic com- 
petitive season, the Dodge Division 
of Chrylser is ready to help you 
promote your upcoming meets. 
Best of all, it’s free! 

Dodge is a national sponsor 
of the USGF’s Junior Olympic 
program. That sponsorship means 
that every meet director of a USGF 
age group competition will receive 
100 four-color posters and a vari- 
ety of promotional materials. 

Chemical Bank 
Has Unique Offer 

If you’ve received a solicita- 
tion from Chemical Bank’s Visa 
card service recently, take a close 
look at the application and think 
seriously about signing up — you 
could be returning dollars back to 
United States Gymnastics Federa- 
tion’s state and regional gymnas- 
tics programs! 

Chemical Bank is test-mail- 
ing 20,000 Visa card applications 
to USGF members around the 
country. If you fill out the applica- 
tion, return it to Chemical Bank 
and are approved for receiving a 
Visa credit card, you will help 
bring revenue in for your state and 
national USGF programs. 

If the first test mailing of 
20,000 proves successful, Chemi- 
cal Bank will send applications to 
the USGF’s total adult member- 
ship base, increasing the potential 
dollars that the bank will return 
back into the sport. 


The one and only hitch is that 
the USGF doesn’t have a say on 
whether or not your application 
will be approved. Chemical Bank 
will approve the applications 
based solely on their standard cre- 
dit criteria; USGF membership 
doesn’t guarantee that your appli- 
cation will be approved. 

But every dollar and every at- 
tempt counts, so keep your sport 
in mind as you consider the oppor- 
tunity. 

New USGF Marketing 
Logo Unveiled 



U.S. GYMNASTICS 
FEDERATION 


A new family of logos will 
soon appear in United States Gym- 
nastics Federation materials, tele- 
vision signage and communica- 
tions programs. The new marks 
are designed to give our sport and 
organization a more visible 
presence in the marketplace — 
especially when used by sponsors. 

The three logos — stylized 
American flags with silhouettes of 
gymnasts from all three discip- 
lines (women’s and men’s artistic 
and rhythmic gymnastics) will re- 
produce better in a variety of sizes 
and mediums than the current 
USGF logo. That logo — the familiar 
circle containing three gymnasts 
and a flag — is now the official seal 
of the Federation and will continue 
to be used on awards and in official 
correspondences. 

For more information about 
the new mark, contact the USGF’s 
marketing and communication de- 
partment. Ask for Kathy Brown. 


Potato Board Boosts 
Women’s Team 

The newest United States 
Gymnastics Federation sponsor of- 
ficially came on board this sum- 
mer, and the women’s team will 
benefit tremendously. 

The Potato Board, based in 
Denver, Colorado, has become an 
official sponsor of the USGF and 
the women’s U.S. National Team. 
The Potato Board is the promo- 
tional and educational arm of 
America’s potato growers. The 
sponsorship will help spread the 
word on the nutritional benefits 
locked inside this most delicious 
source of complex carbohydrates. 

Rich Kenney, director of cor- 
porate sponsorships for the USGF, 
said the group plans to use 
members of the national team in 
personal appearances and media 
interviews to reach primarily 
women and young children with 
the good nutritional news about 
the potato. 

“We’re extremely pleased to 
have The Potato Board as the 
newest member of our sponsorship 
family,” said Mike Jacki, executive 
director of the USGF “The group 
is extremely supportive of our 
programs and our athletes. And 
the rights fees generated by the 
two-year arrangement will help us 
provide even more training 
resources and competitive oppor- 
tunities for the women’s elite 
program.” 



YMCA GYMNASTS 
TRADE CUSTOMS 
& CARTWHEELS 

By Amanda Tiffany 

Assistant Coach, Arlington YMCA Angels 



st glance, 
mid have 
any inter- 
inal gym- 
cs meet — 

giggling 

on the sidelines, girls 
warming up one last 
move before performing 
and an expectant audience 
waiting with cameras 
poised for the perfect shot. 

But this was no or- 
dinary meet, nor really a 
meet at all. The girls 
waiting to perform were 
members of the Arlington 
(\fe.) YMCA Angels Gym- 
nastics Team. Their audi- 
ence were coaches and 
gymnasts from the Lud- 
vika Sports Center in 
Ludvika, Sweden. The 
Angels performance here 
was part of a gymnastics 
exchange program this 
past March with YMCA 
gymnastics teams and 
schools across Denmark 
and Sweden. 

“It was a long time 
coming and it took a lot 
of hard work, but this 
trip has been an incredi- 
ble experience for these 
kids,” said Head Coach 
Joe D’Emidio. “It’s not 
just the gymnastics — it’s 
the cultural exchange. 
Our kids are learning 
about life here and mak- 
ing friends with kids 
their own age. I think 
some of these friendships 
will last for life.” 

The trip actually 
began more than a year 
ago when D’Emidio began 
writing letters to YMCAs 
abroad, proposing such 
an exchange. Positive re- 
sponses came from Swe- 
den and Denmark, and 
then the real footwork 
began. YMCA sponsor- 
ship, garage sales, 
Christmas bake sales, 
donations from local busi- 
nesses and a cartwheel- 
a-thon amounted to $5,000 
of the necessary $7,000 to 
make the trip. Parents, 
gymnasts and coaches con- 


tributed the rest. After 
seven months of prepara- 
tion, we were on our way. 

After a bus ride to 
New York, money ex- 
change at JFK airport and 
three hours of waiting, 20 
gymnasts, four coaches 
and three chaperones fin- 
ally boarded the flight to 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Many of the gymnasts 
were the first in their 
families to travel outside 
the United States and 
many had never flown on 
an airplane before. Sleep 
came easily for some, but 
for others the excitement 
of flying over foreign lands 
kept them wide awake. 

We had little idea 
what to expect when we 
arrived — the cost of post- 
age and telephone calls 
limited communication 
with our Scandinavian 
hosts. Consequently, we 
were constantly plagued 
by 20 gymnasts, usually 
all at once, about what 
we were doing next. 
There's a certain amount 
of freedom in being able 
to honestly say “Gee, 
sorry, but I don’t know — 
guess we’ll have to wait 


and see.” But we were 
pleasantly surprised at 
every turn. Our hosts 
were not only gracious 
and warm, they were 
very well organized. They 
arranged our days, sched- 
uled our transportation 
and provided time and 
space for our workouts. 

Our full day of 
travel — counting time 
changes — with only cat 
naps made for a rather 
sleepy arrival in Copen- 
hagen. From there we 
took a bus to the small 
town of Naestved, Den- 
mark. Our host families 
were as nervous as we 
were, but the initial tre- 
pidation of staying with 
families did not last long. 
During our three-day 
stay, gymnasts, coaches 
and hosts toured the city, 
attended the wedding of 
Mogens Hansen, (Den- 
mark’s premier football 
(soccer) star) and per- 
formed at a local school. 
Our performance was ac- 
tually four different per- 
formances. all floor exer- 
cise. Students at the 
Danish school performed 
on floor, vault, and mini- 



tramp, and their elite 
women’s team finished 
the show. 

From Naestved we 
flew to Stockholm, a 
strikingly beautiful city 
resting on 14 islands in 
the Baltic Sea. One can 
feel the history here, 
sensing the time that has 
settled on buildings and 
lingers in corridors. We 
stayed here in a youth 
hostel across a bridge 
from the main city, 
spending the evening 
window shopping in Stock- 
holm’s “old town” — a 
series of pedestrian-only, 
narrow cobblestone streets. 

The next day we 
spent touring, then 
traveling by train to Lud- 
vika, Sweden. Here the 
YMCA hosts provided 
exactly what we needed 
— two days of workouts, 
with a little sightseeing, 
cross-country skiing and 
swimming thrown in. We 
worked out with and per- 
formed for the Ludvika 
gymnasts, and they, in 
turn, showed us their 
town. The town is small 
but picturesque, as is 
most everything in this 
country. The Ludvika 
Sports Center houses 
weightlifting, track and 
field and gymnastics 
equipment, as well as a 
50-meter indoor swim- 
ming pool. On our first af- 
ternoon there, some of 
our group went cross- 
country skiing for the 
first time. 

We saw skiing of a 
different kind in the town 
of Falun. This little town 
is bidding for the 1992 
Winter Olympics, and 
our hosts took us to the 
top of the 150-meter ski 
jump. The view was 
breathtaking and scary. 
From here we watched a 
snowstorm slowly over- 
take the sun, and saw, be- 
neath the clouds, the en- 
tire Lugnet Sport Centre 
complex. In addition to 
figure skating, cross- 
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country skiing, and 
speed skating facilities, 
the Lugnet Sport Centre 
in Falun boasts one of the 
best gyms in the country, 
home of the Swedish Na- 
tional Gymnastics Team. 
For six hours we threw 
flips off the mini-tramp, 
Comaneci’s into the five- 
foot-deep pit, and split 
leaps on any one of the 
four balance beams. 
Needless to say, both 
gymnasts and coaches 
were exhausted by the 
time we were finished. 

From Falun we took 
a night train to 
Goteburg, letting the 
train’s rocking motion 
put us to sleep. Vie 
caught an early morning 
ferry from Goteburg to 
Frederikshavn in Jut- 
land, Denmark, and from 
there a train and bus to 
the YMCA-run Hellebjerg 
school in Juelsminde. The 
students at Hellebjerg 
learn the principles of 
coaching in football, vol- 
leyball and a number of 
other sports. The Angels 
attended class with Hel- 
lebjerg students, teaching 
English as well as learn- 
ing “expressive” gymnas- 
tic routines — gymnastic 
style that we would con- 
sider more modem dance 
than gymnastics. Many of 
these dances portray a 
theme, and contain little 
or no tumbling. They per- 
formed for the school 
during our final night 
there, then taught one of 
their routines to the 
group. The exchange that 
followed will likely be re- 
membered more than the 
gymnastics — American 
and Danish students 
laughing, talking, and 
socializing as though 
they’d known each other 
for years, rather than 
mere hours. 

Two of our final 
three days were spent in 
Gjellerup, near Herning, 
where we again performed 
at the local YMCA. Here 


we were treated to a les- 
son in rhythmic gymnas- 
tics, and taught the 
Danish a little bit of 
American jazz. By this 
time, staying with families 
was exciting rather than 
scary. We were friends 
from the start, the short 
length of our stay giving 
these friendships a sense 
of immediacy. We spent 
our first afternoon with 
our families, regrouping 
that night for the Kam- 
meratskabs Aften — this 
YMCA-sponsored party 
that is held 15 times a 
year. The idea is to pro- 
vide an alcohol-free envi- 
ronment where young 
people (and some not so 
young) can go to see a 
show and dance until 
dawn. The Americans 
made their mark to be 
sure — singing in En- 
glish was the first givea- 
way, breakdancing to 
“Living in America” was 
the clincher. 

Leaving for Copen- 
hagen by train from 
Herning was particu- 
larly sad. This was our 
final trip in Denmark, 
and suddenly lugging 
three suitcases and four 
carry-ons didn’t seem so 
bad when the alternative 
was going home. In 
Copenhagen we were met 
by a representative from 
the KFUM (YMCA), who 
took our luggage and left 
us to spend our final af- 
ternoon on foot, explor- 
ing the city in groups, 
buying last-minute pre- 
sents and generally soak- 
ing up the sights and 
sounds. Copenhagen has 
the same old world look 
as most Scandinavian 
cities, although it com- 
pares in size to Washing- 
ton, D.C. As in Stock- 
holm, there’s a pedest- 
rian-only shopping area, 
which we had no trouble 
finding. With typical 
Danish friendliness, a 
local street vendor of- 


fered me his zoom lens to 
photograph the scene. 

From the small 
town of Naestved to his- 
toric Stockholm and 
Copenhagen, we were 
treated so well. The Scan- 
dinavian people are 
warm and generous, 
truly as enthusiastic 
about our visit as we 
were. They shared their 
homes, their food and 
their customs, giving us 
an experience we will 
long remember. We have 


already begun plans to 
return the favor, to host 
our Scandinavian friends 
here in the Washington, 
D.C. area next year. And 
in 1987, the Arlington 
Angels might just be 
learning Japanese, Ita- 
lian, or Spanish — we’ve 
already received offers 
from YMCAs in Japan, 
Italy, and Venezuela to 
come visit and perform. 
Perhaps we’ve started a 
new ambassador prog- 
ram for the YMCA. 


When you practice to be 
the best, 

your music should be too. 


We produce music 
to give you the 
epthu§iasm$! confidence 
felt by champions. 



/ Choreography also 
g-Jr / designed for our music. 
a K' 1986 Demo Tapes $5.00. 

Elite _ 
Expressions ’ 

2201 Shad Court. Naples. FL 33962 
(813)775-2921 
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Continued from page 8 


FLOOR 


2. One person should be as- 
signed the task of collecting the 
form from each coach and dis- 
tributing them at the judges meet- 
ing. Judges would be required to 
read the forms, and they would 
probably also want to check on 
questionable skill ratings. In the 
case of a large meet, the forms 
could be collected ahead of time 
and typed out to eliminate duplica- 
tion. 

3. Also under this proposal, 
judges would make their score- 
sheets (or a photocopy) for a team 
available to the coach of that team 
following each competition. We be- 
lieve that good judges who have 
learned to write down the neces- 
sary information on each routine 
would see the potential value of 
such communication. This would 
provide coaches with information 
on how their gymnasts’ routines 
are being evaluated, and might 
provide them with some guidance 
on what they might list on their 
forms described in the first part of 
this proposal. 

Precedent for parts one and 
two of this proposal was estab- 
lished at the 1986 Big 10 meet, 
where the coaches compiled a list 


of uncommon skills and the judges 
voted unanimously to accept the 
list. Seven full teams competed in 
the Big 10, yet the list totaled only 
one and one-half pages. Judges 
agreed that it seemed to be an ex- 
cellent procedure. In regard to part 
three, many judges already share 
their scoresheets with coaches who 
ask, and it seems to us that most 
coaches who ask are not interested 
in discovering judging errors, but 
rather in discovering ways to im- 
prove their gymnasts’ routines. 

What are the potential 
outcomes of this 
proposal? 

1. There would be increased 
communication between coaches 
and judges. 

2. The education of judges 
(and coaches) would continue 
throughout each season. 

3. There would be less ap- 
prehension on the part of coaches 
about judges missing things im- 
portant to their gymnasts’ scores. 

4. There would be less ap- 
prehension on the part of judges, 
as well, about missing important 


skills or requirements. 

5. There would be fewer judg- 
ing mistakes, therefore more accu- 
rate scores. 

6. There would be no need to 
determine the major refinements 
needed in the protest rule - and 
they are major - because it would 
be dropped. 

We believe that if coaches and 
judges view this proposal as an op- 
portunity to increase communication 
and education in a cooperative 
atmosphere, as opposed to a battle- 
ground atmosphere, that the quality 
of gymnastics judging will improve, 
as will coach-judge relationships. 
John Scheer 
Meet Director, 

NCAA Championships 
Jeff Johnson 
Assistant Meet Director, 

NCAA Championships 
Note — The NCAA Gymnastics 
Committee has retained the protest 
rule for all collegiate competition 
up to the team finals, but has 
eliminated protests from the team 
finals of the NCAA Champion- 
ships. The Committee has also 
supported the pre-meet communi- 
cation described in parts one and 
two of this proposal. Details will be 
forthcoming from that Committee. 
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U.S. GYMNASTICS 
FEDERATION 


SAFETY CERTIFICATION 
TESTING 


Everyone Needs To Be Safety Certified 

1. Promotes a safer teaching/learning environment. 

2. Reduces insurance premiums. 

3. Identifies your commitment to your profession, your sport 
and your athletes. 

4. Implementation of stricter safety practices will help reduce 
the chances of accidents and/or injuries. 

5. Helps in membership recruitment. 

General Points of 
Information 

X. The text book for the Certification Course is the USGF GYM- 
NASTICS SAFETY MANUAL. This text/reference manual is 
to be purchased and studied prior to course participation. 

2. The course will take approximately six hours, including the 

3. The Course fee is $100.00 (retest cost is $25.00). 

4. Certification is good for four years. 

Dates. Times and Locations will all be listed in USA 
GYMNASTICS and USGF TECHNIQUE. They can also 
be checked by calling the USGF Department of Safety and 
Education at (317) 638-8743. 
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Name: Mr./Mrs. /Ms. 

Participation Registration Form 

Form of Payment: 

Address: 


Check Visa 

Telephone: (H) 

(B) 

Name on Card: 

Course Director: 


Number: 

Course Location: 

Date: 


Organization Represented: 


Please make checks payable in fu 
Mail Registration Form and Paym 


. Signature: . 


ill to. USGF SAFETY CERTIFICATION 


If USGF Member, List Type and Number: _ 


•DO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LIN; 
Registration Form Received: 
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CALENDAR 


UNITED STATES GYMNASTICS 
FEDERATION 

1986-88 Proposed Event Schedule 
ales & Events subject to change or cancellation) 
1986 

September 

1 Pacific Alliance 

Championships! M/W) Macau 

15-18 Philippines Exhibition iM W i Manila 

Ill International 

Tbumament-CatanialW) Catania, Sidly 

24-27 USGF National Congress St Louis, MO 

22-27 Princess GraceCupiRi Monaco 

26-OdB FourConunents Melbourne, Australia 

October 

CupemsCiiplMAV'R Antwerp, Belgium 

Colorado Springs. CO 

Barcelona, Spain 
South Africa 

Tokyo, Japan 

Portland, OR 
Cortland. NY 


| TYammgCamplWl 

’ "xluCa talumatM Wi 
South African Cup ( MAV) 
MdCuptR) 

Mens Clinic-Region II 
Mens Clinic-Region VII 

8 JU Dfmto^maUCamptMl 
lYainingCamplW) 


MensClinic-Region V 
Mens Clinic-Region Vlli 
Mens Clinic-Region 111 
MensClinic-Region VI 


teCopflriVN 

Jupim/wi 


.France (Wl 
Mens Training Cam 
iNatioralTtating 


Jr BoysNatioi 
fiTVainingl 


Norman, OK 

Switzerland 

Oshkosh.WI 

Colorado Springs, CO 
Tokyo. Japan 


West Point, NY 
Colorado Springs, CO 


TBA “USA/ROM(WI 

February 

first Regional PJileMeeuWI T1 

March 

nal Elite Meet (Wl \a 



Junior TYainingCamptM 
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Introducing the First 
Leather Gymnastics 
Shoe for Men and 
Women Gymnasts! 

Featuring... 

• Soft Off-White Leather 

• Tough Rubber Soles 

» Reinforced Nylon Seams 
» Constructed Elastic Top 

• Excellent for Floor 
and Apparatus Work 


GYMIMASTIX 

Gives You the Winning Edge. 


Available in sizes 4-8. 

For best possible fit. trace an outline 
of your foot onto a piece of paper. 
Indicate your street shoe size and 
your sex on the coupon as these are 
unisex shoes. 



CLASSIFIED 


Position Available 

Mid-America Twisters Gymnastics is seeking to 
employ a developmental coach / recreational class 
instructor who is genuinely dedicated to the train- 
ing of quality women gymnasts. Applicant must 
have a strong gymnastic background as well as 
a technical apptitude for the sport. 

Applicants should send a resume and/or call: 
Mid-America Twisters Gymnastics 


1441 Pi 


:k Drive 


Northbrook, 1L 60062 
(312) 729-6680 (8:00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m.) 
(312) 948-5883 (3:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m.) 
Ask to speak with Cora 


Position Available 

Head Coach needed in Hawaii for development 
■boys and girls classes, class IV and HI girls tean 
Club has approx. 100 gymnasts and is located 
a town of 5,000 in ranching country. Salo 
*17,400 plus incentive bonus. Send resume 
WGC, P-O. Box 1808, Kamuela, HI 96743. 
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Position Available 


Fust or Jeff Gothard a 


ground pits. Non-spotting techniques currentl; 
in use. Salary commensurate with experienct 
Send resume to Midland Gymnastics, 3813 1' 
Wackorly, Midland, Mi. 48640 or call 517-835 
3045 Mon.-Thurs. 9:00-noon or 1:00-4:00 p.m. 


Position Available 


a; Broadwav Gymnastic School 
1657 12th Street 
Santa Monica, CA 90404 
(213) 450-0012 


Correction 

On page 27 of the July/August 
1986 USA Gymnastics, Angie De- 
nkins was erroneously identified 
as Joyce Wilbom. Denkins (pic- 
tured) was actually the National 
Balance Beam Champion by scor- 
ing an 18.850 total. The editorial 
staff of USA Gymnastics 
apologises for the error. 
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ORDER# DESCRIPTION 

WOMENS GYMNASTICS/TECHNICAL 
1101 CodeofPointsTIG 

1104 86-88 Supp.toWCade 

1108 Rules* Policies 

1109 85-88 EliteCompTVxt 

1111 85-88 AgegroupComplhxt 

2101 84 Oiy Games VHS 

2102 84 OIv Games Beta 

2103 85-8 Elite Comp Music 

2104 SSAgrpCnmpMusicCass. 

2105 88 AgrpComp VHSd. 2&3 

2106 88 Agrp Comp VHScl. 4&5 

2107 88 Aarp Comp VHScl 1 

2111 84 J r. Europe Champ VHS 

2112 88 Elite Comp VHS 

2113 88 Sr. Europe Champ VHS 
2421 85ChUSAC&RnalsM&WVHS 
MENS GYMNASTICS-TECHNICAL 

1201 CodeofPoiuts'FIG 

m SiSKE ST“ 

1209 880lvmpicCompThxt 

2201 84 OtympicGames VHS 

2202 84 Olvmpic Games Beta 

2211 84 Jr. Europe Champ VHS 

2212 88 OlympicComp VHS 

2213 85 Sr. Europe Champ VHS 

2222 88^XmpJajaneKVHS 

2421 85ChUSAC&Hnal M&WVHS 

RHYTHMIC GYMNASTICSITECHNICAL 
1301 CodeofftintaFIG 

S 

2311 88CompMusicCasstCI2 

2312 88 Comp Music CasstCI3 

2313 88 Comp Music Casst Cl 2&3 

2321 88 AgrpComp CI2VHS 

2331 88AgrpCompCI2Beta 

2322 88 AgrpComp Cl 3VHS 

2322 88 AgrpComp Cl 3Beta 

2323 88 AgrpComp Cl 2&3 VHS 

2333 88 AgrpComp Cl 2&3 Beta 


ORDER# DESCR1FTION 


84Oly1VamP09cards(5IW 
840!vTeamPoatcanLi5»M 
USGF Logo Pin 
USA Gym Commem Pin 84 


. -SFLogoPaU. 

Antique Finish Key Chain 



PROCEEDS FROM THE SALE OF #4113 BART CONNER 
POSTER 10.00 WILL GO TO THE "BART CONNER SCHOLAR- 
SHIP FOR ENDURING EXCELLENCE” 


NEW! WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP VIDEOS $39.95 ea/C&O set S70.00 


#2114 Women’s Compulsories 
#2115 Women’s Optionals 


#2214 Men’s Compulsories 
#2215 Men’s Optionals 


USGF Merchandie 
RO. Box 5562 
Indianapolis. IN 


FOR CREDIT CARD ORDER ONLY, 

call 317 - 638-8743 


46 



Together We Make History. 


For over 30 years, we have set the standard 
at being the very best And today we are still 
doing it 

One reason is our leotards and shoes allow 


you to perform in comfort and with 
confidence. That’s why gymnasts around 
the world rely on Asics Tiger. 

Let Asics Tiger help you be the very best 


A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND BODY. aflCS TIGER 


ASICS TIGER CORP., 3030 South Susan Street, Santa Ana, CA 92704 





The awakening of a natural athlete always begins with 
the thrill of the challenge. The challenge of trying, the 
challenge of doing. That’s why McDonald’s® is proud to 
be a sponsor of youth and amateur sports. Everywhere. 

NOT JUST BETTER ATHLETES. 

BETTER KIDS. « cD on MS 


THE BALANCE BEAM. 




